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II. THE CRITIQUE OF PRAGMATISM 


HE time has not yet come when a just and synthetic account of 
what is called pragmatism can be expected of any man. The 
movement is still in a nebulous state, a state from which, perhaps, 
it is never destined to issue. The various tendencies that compose it 
may soon cease to appear together; each may detach itself and be lost 
in the earlier system with which it has most affinity. The reader 
will probably remember Professor Lovejoy’s ‘‘Thirteen Pragma- 
tisms’’; and besides such distinguishable tenets, there are in prag- 
matism echoes of various popular moral forces, like democracy, im- 
pressionism, love of the concrete, respect for success, trust in will 
and action, and the habit of relying on the future, rather than on 
the past, to justify one’s methods and opinions. Most of these things 
are characteristically American; and Mr. Russell touches on some 
of them with more wit than sympathy. Thus he writes: ‘‘The influ- 
ence of democracy in promoting pragmatism is visible in almost 
every page of William James’s writing. There is an impatience of 
authority, an unwillingness to condemn widespread prejudices, a 
tendeney to decide philosophical questions by putting them to a 
vote, which contrast curiously with the usual dictatorial tone of 
philosophie writings. .. . A thing which simply is true, whether 
you like it or not, is to him as hateful as a Russian autocracy; he 
feels that he is escaping from a prison, made not by stone walls but 
by ‘hard facts,’ when he has humanized truth, and made it, like the 
police force in a democracy, the servant of the people instead of 
their master. The democratic temper pervades even the religion of 
the pragmatists; they have the religion they have chosen, and the 
traditional reverence is changed into satisfaction with their own 
handiwork. ‘The prince of darkness,’ James says, ‘may be a gentle- 
man, as we are told he is, but whatever the God of earth and heaven 
is, he ean surely be no gentleman.’ He is rather, we should say, con- 
ceived by pragmatists as an elected president, to whom we give a 
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respect which is really a tribute to the wisdom of our own choice. A 
government in which we have no voice is repugnant to the demo- 
cratic temper. William James carries up to heaven the revolt of his 
New England ancestors: the Power to which we can yield respect 
must be a George Washington rather than a George III.’’ 

Many emotional impulses of this sort might be discovered in 
pragmatism; and yet what seems to be, at this moment, the domi- 
nant note, among those who have most felt the influence of the 
movement, is what is called the New Realism; and to something very 
like this, under the name of Radical Empiricism, Professor James 
himself seemed to turn in the end as to a haven after the storm. 
But this new realism is not a doctrine resting at all on vague moral 
aspirations. It is nothing if not positive, scientific, and (most un- 
like the earlier pragmatism) even materialistic and mathematical. 
What it chiefly inherits from pragmatism, however, is the determi- 
nation to reduce ideal relations, such as that of knowing, to natural 
relations between dynamic processes. That such dynamic natural 
relations underlie knowing and all spiritual activity was surely the 
guiding insight of pragmatism, on its technical side; while the habit, 
most unfortunate, as it seems to me, of actually identifying these 
natural relations with the ideal ones in which they find conscious 
expression, has been the source of infinite confusion, both to prag- 
matists and to their opponents, and the ground of that decided re- 
jection which the new doctrine has met with in almost every quarter. 

It is not, however, in any general picture of pragmatism that Mr. 
Russell might draw that the value of his criticism would be likely 
to lie. He attempts no such picture; and his exact and spare way 
of philosophizing would hardly be suited to the task. That would 
require a delicate blending of historical perspectives and some faith 
in blundering, kindly, brave human nature. What Mr. Russell 
catches and dwells upon are certain high lights of pragmatic theory ; 
and however inadequately these precise points, even when added 
together, may represent the movement, they are of interest in them- 
selves, and what our critic has to say on them is keen and cogent 
and, to my mind, altogether final. 

A point of fundamental importance, about which pragmatists 
have been far from clear, and perhaps not in agreement with one 
another, is the sense in which their psychology is to be taken. ‘‘The 
facts that fill the imaginations of pragmatists,’’ Mr. Russell writes 
(p. 104), ‘‘are psychical facts; where others might think of the 
starry heavens, pragmatists think of the perception of the starry 
heavens; where others think of God, pragmatists think of the belief 
in God, and soon. In discussing the sciences, they never think, like 
scientific specialists, about the facts upon which scientific theories 
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are based; they think about the theories themselves. Thus their 
initial question and their habitual imaginative background are both 
psychological.’’ This is so true that unless we make the substitution 
into psychic terms instinctively, the whole pragmatic view of things 
will seem paradoxical, if not actually unthinkable. For instance, 
pragmatists might protest against the accusation that ‘‘they never 
think about the facts upon which scientific theories are based,’’ for 
they lay a great emphasis on facts. Facts are the cash which the 
credit of theories hangs upon. Yet this protest, though sincere, 
would be inconclusive, and in the end it would illustrate Mr. Rus- 
sell’s observation, rather than refute it. For we should presently 
learn that these facts can be made by thinking, that our faith in 
them may contribute to their reality, and may modify their nature; 
in other words, these facts are our immediate apprehensions of fact, 
which it is indeed conceivable that our temperaments, expectations, 
and opinions should modify. Thus the pragmatist’s reliance on 
facts does not carry him beyond the psychic sphere; his facts are 
only his personal experiences. Personal experiences may well be 
the basis for no less personal myths; but the effort of intelligence 
and of science is rather to find the basis of the personal experiences 
themselves; and this non-psychic basis of experience is what common 
sense calls the facts, and what practise is concerned with. Yet these 
are not the pragmata of the pragmatist, for it is only the despicable 
intellectualist that can arrive at them; and the bed-rock of facts that 
the pragmatist builds upon is avowedly drifting sand. Hence the 
odd expressions, new to literature and even to grammar, which 
bubble up continually in pragmatist writings. ‘‘For illustration 
take the former fact that the earth is flat,’ says one, quite inno- 
cently ; and another observes that ‘‘two centuries later, nominalism 
was evidently true, because it alone would legitimize the local inde- 
pendence of cities.’ Lest we should suppose that the historical 
sequence of these ‘‘truths’’ or illusions is, at least, fixed and irre- 
versible, we are soon informed that the past is always changing, too; 
that is (if I may rationalize this mystical dictum), that history is 
always being rewritten, and that the growing present adds new rela- 
tions to the past, which lead us to conceive or to describe it in some 
new fashion. Even if the ultimate inference is not drawn, and we 
are not told that this changing idea of the past is the only past that 
exists—the real past being unattainable and therefore, for personal 
idealism, non-existent—it is abundantly clear that the effort to dis- 
tinguish fact from theory can not be successful, so long as the psy- 
chological way of thinking prevails; for a theory, psychologically 


1“ Studies in Logical Theory,” edited by John Dewey, p. 106. 
?This JOURNAL, Vol. IV., No. 24, p. 661. 
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considered, is’a bare fact in the experience of the theorist, and the 
other facts of his experience are so many other momentary views, so 
many scant theories, to be immediately superseded by other ‘‘truths 
in the plural.’’ Sensations and ideas are really distinguishable only 
by reference to what is assumed to lie without; of which external 
reality experience is always an effect (and in that capacity is called 
sensation) and often at the same time an apprehension (and in that 
capacity is called idea). 

It is a crucial question, then, in the interpretation of pragmatism, 
whether the psychological point of view, undoubtedly prevalent in 
that school, is the only or the ultimate point of view which it admits. 
The habit of studying ideas rather than their objects might be simply 
a matter of emphasis or predilection. It might merely indicate a 
special interest in the life of reason, and be an effort, legitimate 
under any system of philosophy, to recount the stages by which 
human thought, developing in the bosom of nature, may have reached 
its present degree of articulation. I myself, for instance, like to 
look at things from this angle: not that I have ever doubted the 
reality of the natural world, or been able to take very seriously any 
philosophy that denied it, but precisely because, when we take the 
natural world for granted, it becomes a possible and enlightening 
inquiry to ask how the human animal has come to discover his real 
environment, in so far as he has done so, and what dreams have 
intervened or supervened in the course of his rational awakening. 
To the habit of studying in this way the tragi-comedy of cognitive 
experience, I probably owe the generous appreciation, somewhat dis- 
concerting at times, with which some pragmatists have honored me, 
as well as the contempt or distrust my writings seem to inspire in 
other critics, who think me a confused babbler and a romanticist, 
because indeed I am more interested in the general imaginative life 
of mankind than in the few shreds of it that these same critics 
cherish as dogmas; for if they believed simply, as I do, in the nat- 
ural world, they would not have misunderstood my intention. On 
the other hand, a psychological point of view might be equivalent to 
the idealistic doctrine that the articulation of human thought con- 
stitutes the only structure of the universe, and its whole history. 
This may be the position of Mr. Schiller, but hardly that of the other 
leaders of the pragmatist school. I remember Professor Dewey say- 
ing in conversation that he did not doubt that the mind of a friend 
of ours, M, existed independently of our ideas of M’s mind; but it 
was not for philosophy to discuss that independent being; the busi- 
ness of philosophy was merely to fix the logic and system of our own 
knowledge. According to this view, pragmatism would seem to be 
a revised version of the transcendental logic, leaving logic still tran- 
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scendental, that is, still concerned with the evolution of the cate- 
gories. The revision would consist chiefly in this, that empirical 
verification, utility, and survival would take the place of dialectical 
irony as the force governing the evolution. It would still remain 
possible for other methods of approach than this transcendental 
pragmatism, for instinct, perhaps, or for revelation, to bring us into 
contact with things-in-themselves. A junction might thus be effected 
with the system of M. Bergson, which would lead to this curious 
result: that pragmatic logic would be the method of intelligence, 
because intelligence is merely a method, useful in practise, for the 
symbolic and improper representation of reality; while another non- 
pragmatic method—sympathy and dream—would alone be able to 
put us in possession of direct knowledge and genuine truth. So that, 
after all, the pragmatic ‘‘truth’’ of working ideas would turn out to 
be what it has seemed hitherto to mankind, namely, no real truth, 
but rather a convenient sort of fiction, which ceases to deceive when 
once its merely pragmatic value is discounted by criticism. 

I remember, too, once putting a question on this subject to Pro- 
fessor James also; and his answer was one which I am glad to be 
able to record. In relation to his having said that ‘‘as far as the 
past facts go, there is no difference, . . . be the atoms or be the God 
their cause,’’* I asked whether, if God had been the cause, apart 
from the value of the idea of him in our calculations, his existence 
would not have made a difference to him, as he would be presumably 
self-conscious. ‘‘Of course,’’ said Professor James, ‘‘but I wasn’t 
considering that side of the matter; [ was thinking of our idea.”’ 
The choice of the subjective point of view, then, was deliberate here, 
and frankly arbitrary; it was not intended to exclude the possibility 
or legitimacy of the objective attitude. And the original reason for 
deliberately ignoring, in this way, the realistic way of thinking, even 
while admitting (like Professor Dewey) that it represents the real 
state of affairs, would have been, I suppose, that what could be veri- 
fied was always some further effect of the real objects, and never 
those real objects themselves; so that for interpreting and predicting 
our personal experience only the hypothesis of objects was pertinent, 
while the objects themselves, except as so represented, were useless 
and unattainable. The case, if I may adapt a comparison of Mr. 
Russell’s, was as if we possessed a catalogue of the library at Alex- 
andria, all the books being lost forever; it would be only in the cata- 
logue that we could practically verify their existence or character, 
though doubtless, by some idle flight of imagination, we might con- 
tinue to think of the books, as well as of those titles in the catalogue 
which alone could appear to us in experience. Pragmatism, ap- 


*“ Pragmatism,” p. 101. 
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proached from this side, would then seem to express an acute critical 
conscience, a sort of will not to believe; not to believe, I mean, more 
than is absolutely necessary for solipsistic practise. 

Such economical faith, enabling one to dissolve the hard material- 
istic world into a work of mind, which mind might outflank, was 
traditional in the radical Emersonian circles in which pragmatism 
sprang up. It is one of the approaches to the movement; yet we 
may safely regard the ancestral transcendentalism of the pragmatists 
as something which they have turned their back upon, and mean to 
disown. It is destined to play no part in the ultimate result of 
pragmatism. This ultimate result promises to be, on the con- 
trary, a direct and materialistic sort of realism. This alone is 
congruous with the scientific affinities of the school and its young- 
American temper. Nor is the transformation very hard to ef- 
fect. The world of solipsistic practise, if you remove the romantic 
self that was supposed to evoke it, becomes at once the sensible 
world; and the problem is only to find a place in the mosaic of 
objects of sensation for those cognitive and moral functions which 
the soul was once supposed to exercise in the presence of an in- 
dependent reality. But this problem is precisely the one that 
pragmatists boast they have already solved; for they have de- 
elared that consciousness does not exist, and that objects of sensa- 
tion (which at first were called feelings, experiences, or ‘‘truths’’) 
know or mean one another when they lead to one another, when they 
are poles, so to speak, in the same vital circuit. The spiritual act 
which was supposed to take things for its object is to be turned into 
‘‘objective spirit,’’ that is, into dynamic relations between things. 
Rather than admit that the mind of M exists, but is beyond the reach 
of philosophy, this post-pragmatic theory will identify the mind of 
M with a material system consisting of M’s body and such surround- 
ing objects as M’s body is reacting upon. The philosopher will deny 
that he has any other sort of mind himself, lest he should be shut up 
in it again, like a sceptical and disconsolate child; while if there 
threatens to be any covert or superfluous reality in the self-con- 
sciousness of God, nothing will be easier than to deny that God is 
self-conscious; for indeed, if there is no consciousness on earth, why 
should we imagine that there is any in heaven? The psychologism 
with which the pragmatists started seems to be passing in this way, 
in the very effort to formulate it pragmatically, into something 
which, whatever it may be, is certainly not psychologism. But the 
bewildered public may well ask whether it is pragmatism either. 

There is another crucial point in pragmatism which the defenders 
of the system are apt to pass over lightly, but which Mr. Russell 
regards (justly, I think) as of decisive importance. Is, namely, the 
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pragmatic account of truth intended to cover all knowledge, or one 
kind of knowledge only? Apparently the most authoritative prag- 
matists admit that it covers one kind only; for there are two sorts 
of self-evidence in which, they say, it is not concerned: first, the 
dialectical relation between essences; and second, the known occur- 
rence or experience of facts. There are obvious reasons why these 
two kinds of cognitions, so interesting to Mr. Russell, are not felt by 
pragmatists to constitute exceptions worth considering. Dialectical 
relations, they will say, are verbal only; that is, they define ideal 
objects, and certainty in these cases does not coerce existence, or 
touch contingent fact at all. On the other hand, such apprehension 
as seizes on some matter of fact, as for instance, ‘‘I feel pain,’’ or 
‘**T expected to feel this pain, and it is now verifying my expecta- 
tion,’’ though often true propositions, are not theoretical truths; 
they are not, it is supposed, questionable beliefs but rather imme- 
diate observations. Many of these apprehensions of fact (or all, 
perhaps, if we examine them scrupulously) involve the veracity of 
memory, surely a highly questionable sort of truth; and, moreover, 
verification, the pragmatic test of truth, would be obviously impos- 
sible to apply, if the prophecy supposed to be verified were not 
assumed to be truly remembered. How shall we know that our 
expectation is fulfilled, if we do not know directly that we had such 
an expectation? But if we know our past experience directly—not 
merely knew it when present, but know now what it was, and how it 
has led down to the present—this amounts to enough knowledge to 
make up a tolerable system of the universe, without invoking prag- 
matic verification or ‘‘truth’’ at all. I have never been able to dis- 
cover whether, by that perception of fact which is not ‘‘truth’’ but 
fact itself, pragmatists meant each human apprehension taken singly, 
or the whole series of these apprehensions. In the latter case, as in 
the philosophy of M. Bergson, all past reality might constantly lie 
open to retentive intuition, a form of knowledge soaring quite over 
the head of any pragmatic method or pragmatic ‘‘truth.’’ It looks, 
indeed, as if the history of at least personal experience were com- 
monly taken for granted by pragmatists, as a basis on which to rear 
their method. Their readiness to make so capital an assumption is 
a part of their heritage from romantic idealism. To the romantic 
idealist science and theology are tales which ought to be reduced to 
an empirical equivalent in his personal experience; but the tale of 
his personal experience itself is a sacred figment, the one precious 
conviction of the romantic heart, which it would be heartless to 
question. Yet here is a kind of assumed truth which can not be 
reduced to its pragmatic meaning, because it must be true literally 
in order that the pragmatic meaning of other beliefs may be con- 
ceived or tested at all. 
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Now, if it be admitted that the pragmatic theory of truth does 
not touch our knowledge either of matters of fact or of the necessary 
implications of ideas, the question arises: What sort of knowledge 
remains for pragmatic theory to apply to? Simply, Mr. Russell 
answers, those ‘‘ working hypotheses’’ to which ‘‘ prudent people give 
only a low degree of belief’’ (p. 147). For ‘‘we hold different 
beliefs with very different degrees of conviction. Some—such as the 
belief that I am sitting in a chair, or that 2 + 2 == 4—ean be doubted 
by few except those who have had a long training in philosophy. 
Such beliefs are held so firmly that non-philosophers who deny them 
are put into lunatic asylums. Other beliefs, such as the facts of 
history, are held rather less firmly. . . . Beliefs about the future, as 
that the sun will rise to-morrow and that the trains will run approxi- 
mately as in Bradshaw, may be held with almost as great conviction 
as beliefs about the past. Scientific laws are generally believed less 
firmly. . . . Philosophical beliefs, finally, will, with most people, take 
a still lower place, since the opposite beliefs of others can hardly fail 
to induce doubt. Belief, therefore, is a matter of degree. To speak 
of belief, disbelief, doubt, and suspense of judgment as the only 
possibilities is as if, from the writing on the thermometer, we were 
to suppose that blood heat, summer heat, temperate, and freezing 
were the only temperatures’’ (p. 145). Beliefs which require to be 
confirmed by future experience, or which actually refer to it, are 
evidently only presumptions; it is merely the truth of presumptions 
that empirical logic applies to, and only so long as they remain pre- 
sumptions. Presumptions may be held with very different degrees 
of assurance, and yet be acted upon, in the absence of any strong 
counter-suggestion ; as the confidence of lovers or of religious enthu- 
siasts may be at blood heat at one moment and freezing at the next, 
without a change in anything save in the will to believe. The truth 
of such presumptions, whatever may be the ground of them, depends 
in fact on whether they are to lead (or, rather, whether the general 
course of events is to lead) to the further things presumed; for these 
things are what the presumptions refer to explicitly. 

It sometimes happens, however, that presumptions (being based 
on voluminous blind instinct rather than on distinct repeated ob- 
servations) are expressed in consciousness by some symbol or myth, 
as when a man says he believes in his luck; the presumption really 
regards particular future chances and throws of the dice, but the 
emotional and verbal mist in which the presumption is wrapped, 
veils the pragmatic burden of it; and a metaphysical entity 
arises, called luck, in which a man may think he believes rather 
than in a particular career that may be awaiting him. Now 
since this entity, luck, is a mere word, confidence in it, to be justi- 
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fied at all, must be transferred to the concrete facts it stands 
for. Faith in one’s luck must be pragmatic, but simply because 
faith in such an entity is not needful nor philosophical at all. The 
case is the same with working hypotheses, when that is all they are; 
for on this point there is some confusion. Whether an idea is a 
working hypothesis merely or an anticipation of matters open to 
eventual inspection may not always be clear. Thus the atomic 
theory, in the sense in which most philosophers entertain it to-day, 
seems to be a working hypothesis only; for they do not seriously be- 
lieve that there are atoms, but in their ignorance of the precise com- 
position of matter, they find it convenient to speak of it as if it were 
composed of indestructible particles. But for Democritus and for 
many modern men of science the atomic theory is not a working 
hypothesis merely ; they do not regard it as a provisional makeshift ; 
they regard it as a probable, if not a certain, anticipation of what 
inspection would discover to be the fact, could inspection be carried 
so far; in other words, they believe the atomic theory is true. If 
they are right, the validity of this theory would not be that of 
pragmatic ‘‘truth’’ but of pragmatic ‘‘fact’’; for it would be a view, 
such as memory or intuition or sensation might give us, of experi- 
enced objects in their experienced relations; it would be the com- 
munication to us, in a momentary dream, of what would be the 
experience of a universal observer. It would be knowledge of real- 
ity in M. Bergson’s sense. Pragmatic ‘‘truth,’’ on the contrary, is 
the relative and provisional justification of fiction; and pragmatism 
is not a theory of truth at all, but a theory of theory, when theory is 
instrumental. For theory has more than one signification. It may 
mean such a symbolic or foreshortened view, such a working hypoth- 
esis, as true and full knowledge might supersede; or it may mean 
this true and full knowledge itself, a synthetic survey of objects of 
experience in their experimental character. Algebra and language 
are theoretical in the first sense, as when a man believes in his luck; 
historical and scientific imagination are theoretical in the second 
sense, when they gather objects of experience together without dis- 
torting them. But it is only to the first sort of theory that prag- 
matism can be reasonably applied; to apply it also to the second 
would be to retire into that extreme subjectivism which the leading 
pragmatists have so hotly disclaimed. We find, accordingly, that it 
is only when a theory is avowedly unreal, and does not ask to be be- 
lieved, that the value of it is pragmatic; since in that case belief 
passes consciously from the symbols used to the eventual facts in 
which the symbolism terminates, and for which it stands. 

It may seem strange that a definition of truth should have been 
based on the consideration of those ideas exclusively for which truth 
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is not claimed by any critical person, such ideas, namely, as religious 
myths or the graphic and verbal machinery of science. Yet the 
fact is patent, and if we considered the matter historically it might 
not prove inexplicable. Theology has long applied the name truth 
preeminently to fiction. When the conviction first dawned upon 
pragmatists that there was no absolute or eternal truth, what they 
evidently were thinking of was that it is folly, in this changing 
world, to pledge oneself to any final and inflexible creed. The pur- 
suit of truth, since nothing better was possible, was to be accepted 
instead of the possession of it. But it is characteristic of Protestant- 
ism that, when it gives up anything, it transfers to what remains the 
unction, and often the name, proper to what it has abandoned. So, 
if truth was no longer to be claimed or even hoped for, the value 
and the name of truth could be instinctively transferred to what 
was to take its place—spontaneous, honest, variable conviction. And 
the sanctions of this conviction were to be looked for, not in the ob- 
jective reality, since it was an idle illusion to fancy we could get at 
that, but in the growth of this conviction itself, and in the prosper- 
ous adventure of the whole soul, so courageous in its self-trust, and so 
modest in its dogmas. Science, too, has often been identified, not 
with the knowledge men of science possess, but with the language 
they use. If science meant knowledge, the science of Darwin, for 
instance, would lie in his observations of plants and animals, and in 
his thoughts about the probable ancestors of the human race—all 
knowledge of actual or possible facts. It would not be knowledge of 
‘“selection’’ or of ‘‘spontaneous variation,’’ terms which are mere 
verbal bridges over the gaps in that knowledge, and mark the lacune 
and unsolved problems of the science. Yet it is just such terms that 
seem to clothe ‘‘Science’’ in its pontifical garb; the cowl is taken 
for the monk; and when a penetrating critic, like M. Henri Poin- 
earé, turns his subtle irony upon them, the public cries that he has 
announced the ‘‘bankruptey of science,’’ whereas it is merely the 
language of science that he has reduced to its pragmatic value—to 
convenience and economy in the registering of facts—and has by no 
means questioned that positive and cumulative knowledge of facts 
which science is attaining. It is an incident in the same general con- 
fusion that a critical epistemology, like pragmatism, analyzing these 
figments of scientific or theological theory, should innocently suppose 
that it was analyzing ‘‘truth’’; while the only view to which it 
really attributes truth is its view of the system of facts open to 
possible experience, a system which those figments presuppose and 
which they may help us in part to supply, where it is accidentally 
hidden from human inspection. 

Mr. Russell, with the candor and courage that distinguish him, 
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has not wished to aim these and similar cruel shafts at the pragma- 
tist without exposing himself in turn to attack, and his book closes 
with a brief but complicated essay ‘‘On the Nature of Truth.’’ In 
asserting the truth or falsity of any opinion, it is assumed that the 
force of the predicates ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘false’’ is perfectly well known; 
but what is the force of these predicates? Mr. Russell begins his 
reply by agreeing with Professor James on the point that truth 
should be predicated of beliefs, not of things. ‘‘When, for example, 
we see the sun shining, the sun itself is not ‘true,’ but the judg- 
ment ‘the sun is shining’ is true’”’ (p. 172). Thus ‘‘it is plain that 
there can be no truth or falsehood unless there are minds to judge. 
Nevertheless it is plain, also, that the truth or falsehood of a given 
judgment depends in no way upon the person judging, but solely 
upon the facts about which he judges.’’ Were there no false judg- 
ments it would be plausible, Mr. Russell thinks, to assume a true 
‘‘objective,’’ that is, an objective truth, which the true judgment 
asserts; but it is not possible to admit false ‘‘objectives’’ to match, 
and, as false judgments assert something, the theory of true ‘‘ob- 
jectives’’ for truths must be abandoned. Instead we may postulate 
a number of objective terms, standing in some objective relation to 
one another; and a true judgment will be one that assigns to those 
several terms the relation in which they actually stand. ‘‘Every 
judgment is a relation of a mind to several objects, one of which is a 
relation ; the judgment is true when the relation which is one of the 
objects relates the other objects, otherwise it is false’? (p. 181). 
And we learn subsequently that this relation must not be conceived 
too abstractly, so as to be reversible; it may hold in one direction 
only, and that direction must, in that case, be specified in the true 
judgment. 

I confess to some surprise that Mr. Russell should admit that 
there can be no truth unless there are minds. When one holds that 
ideal essences and facts and the relations between them are all 
independent of the judging mind, it seems unnatural to assert that 
this existing standard for true judgments is not itself the truth. Of 
course truth is not synonymous with reality; but ‘‘the truth,’’ as I 
apprehend the force of that phrase, means the form of reality, or 
the complex of all those possible judgments which the reality justi- 
fies. This complex of possible true judgments would be determined 
by the reality whether any one ever pronounced any of those judg- 
ments or not; so that it would be, at the very most, possible minds, 
and not actual minds, that would be involved in the being of truth. 
Nor does the difficulty about ‘‘objectives’’ for error, which Mr. 
Russell puts forward, seem to me very serious. The content, or the 
esthetic essence, envisaged in a false judgment is one thing, and the 
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external object, or the complex of necessary relations, in which that 
essence is alleged to lie, is quite another. The form of reality is the 
standard for errors as well as for truths; if error did not mean to 
describe reality it would not be error, but mere imagination. The 
‘objective’? which a false judgment requires, so that it may assert 
something, is its own content or esthetic essence; the ‘‘objective’’ 
which it requires, so that it may be true or false, is the truth outside. 
I may not have fully understood Mr. Russell’s argument, which is 
very concise; but the conclusion at which he arrives, that false judg- 
ments must have complex objects, seems certain on other grounds. 
If reality had no multiplicity we should either have to apprehend it 
truly or not to refer to it at all. What exposes us to err is that we 
may conceive one element of reality, fixing upon it by some sign 
that determines it sufficiently, and then combine with it other ele- 
ments which are not conjoined with it in fact. 

Perhaps some of the difficulties which meet Mr. Russell here may 
be due to another tenet of his, which itself seems very questionable, 
namely, that perception, as distinguished from judgments based 
upon it, is infallible. If we subtract the accompanying judgments 
from perception, however, what remains would not appear to be still 
a judgment; it would be merely an essence presented; and why need 
the sense-datum, or esthetic essence, which perception presents, have 
any further embodiment in the universe? Doubtless, there are no 
perceptions without 4 material cause, as there can be none without 
an esthetic essence; but it is a long way round—the whole long cir- 
cuit of human disillusion and science—from the first esthetic essence, 
perceived in a dream, to the ultimate knowledge of what may have 
been its cosmic causes. Professor James used to exclaim, when he 
was startled by some fresh and unlooked-for misunderstanding, that 
you could say nothing safely in philosophy unless you said every- 
thing; and I suspect that these obscure points in Mr. Russell’s doc- 
trine will be made clearer when he has given us his views on the 
material world, and on psychology; for there are hints in his 
writings, and in Mr. Moore’s, of a new realism with an atomic 
migratory soul, genuine matter, and secondary qualities subsisting 
independently in objects; a system which promises to be no less 
interesting than the new realism already launched in America, and 
possibly more complete. 

G. SANTAYANA. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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SOCIETIES 


NEW YORK BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


JOINT meeting with the Section of Anthropology and Psy- 

chology of the New York Academy of Sciences was held on 
November 28, 1910, with an afternoon session at the psychological 
laboratory of Columbia University and an evening session at the 
American Museum of Natural History. Between these sessions, an 
informal dinner was held at the Faculty Club of Columbia Univer- 
sity. The New York Branch, in the hope of having an unusually 
large attendance and participation at its next or mid-winter meeting, 
voted to refer the date and management of this meeting to the 
executive committee with power. (February 3-4 was set as the date 
of this meeting. ) 

The Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York 
Academy of Sciences voted to submit to the council of the Academy 
the following nominations for sectional officers for the year 1911: 
for vice-president and chairman, Professor R. S. Woodworth; for 
secretary, Dr. F. Lyman Wells. (These nominations have since 
been confirmed.) The section also voted to recommend to the favor- 
able consideration of the council the application of Professor C. C. 
Trowbridge for a grant from the Herrmann Research Fund for as- 
sistance in a study of the migrations of birds. (This grant has since 
been allowed by the council.) 

The following scientific program was presented : 


Practise Effects in Free Association: F. LyMAN WELLS. 

When subjects are practised in the free association test through 
a long series of different words each day, there normally appears a 
decrease in the association time that may be as high as forty per 
cent. This practise effect consists essentially in bringing down the 
long times of a series to the approximate level of the few words 
showing the shortest time at the beginning of practise. It is an 
overcoming of the resistances originally present in the majority of 
responses. It is very striking that the practise effect of this test, 
where the given situation is essentially different in each observation, 
is not markedly less than in other psychological tests where the situa- 
tions are the same or but slightly different, as in the addition or the 
number checking tests. Besides this practise effect in the reaction 
time, it also appears that there are certain changes in the character 
of the responses; they tend to become more specific, but also more 
superficial, and less determined by the influence of so-called emo- 
tional ‘‘complexes.”’ 
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Drowsiness: H. L. HoLuINnewortu. 

This paper reports an attempt to study the hitherto inadequately 
explored transition state between waking and sleeping. Two ob- 
servers have for two years recorded hallucinations occurring during 
the drowsy state, and typical cases are reported. Their examina- 
tion discloses several clearly-defined principles or tendencies, the 
exposition of which seems to constitute a fairly true though perhaps 
only partially complete analysis of the state of drowsiness. 

1. Transformation of imagery type. Imagery modes ordinarily 
vague and feeble become dominant and vivid, even tending to re- 
place customary imagery habits. Thus H—who is predominantly 
auditory and motor in type and can only with difficulty summon up 
visual images of even the most moderate vividness—has, in the 
drowsy state, visual experiences which constantly startle him by their 
clearness. I—to whom visual imagery is a common habit, but who, 
in her waking consciousness, can not understand what kinesthetic 
imagery is like—tends, in the drowsy state, to relive motor experi- 
ences almost exclusively. 

2. Substitution of three types, sensory, perseverative, and ideal. 
Within the drowsiness fusion a present impression, a perseverative 
tendency, or even a pure memory element often substitutes itself for 
some other datum whose role it fills in the perceived composition of 
the hallucination. 

3. Fluid association on a sensory basis, with removal of constrain- 
ing mental sets and controls, leading to bizarre analogies, naive 
statements, and unusual verbal juxtapositions. 

4. Isolation. Association trains may develop when the drowsy 
state is extended over a long period of time, and show the same 
behavior as do the ‘‘flash-light’’ perceptual or ideational states in 
drowsiness proper, the essential thing being the release of all intel- 
lectual mhibition. 

5. Grandeur and vastness characterize the simpler perceptual 
complications as well as the more developed thought processes. 

6. Amnesia for processes and events occurring during the drowsy 
state comes quickly. 

7. Absence of special symbolism, except in so far as the halluci- 
nation reflects the recent experiences or occupations and hence, per- 
haps, the fundamental interests of the observer. 

Summary. The drowsiness hallucination seems to be a ‘‘flash- 
light’’ perceptual fusion or complication, and is further character- 
ized by transformation of imagery type; sensory, perseverative, and 
ideal substitution; fluid association on a sensory basis; and by isola- 
tion of association trains when they develop; and it is accompanied 
by tendencies toward grandeur and vastness, by rapidly ensuing 
amnesia, and by absence of symbolism. 
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Mental Hygiene: CuypE Furst. 

A collection of items from biography and autobiography selected 
so as to illustrate the ways in which such material may suggest fruit- 
ful fields and methods for psychological study. 

Thus, in the field of mental hygiene, individual equipment for 
sensation, and individual habits of confinement or exercise, food and 
sleep, and individual habits of work appear to have an adjustable 
relation to youth and age, to climate, season, and weather, and to 
weekly and daily rhythms of efficiency. 

Similarly, environment, appliances, habit and variety, freedom 
and restraint, society and solitude may be, at least partially, con- 
trolled in their effect upon mental attitudes, interests, aims, and 
ideals, as these, in turn, are related to mental spontaneity and 
efficiency. 

Study of mental action and reaction may thus be directed toward 
a definite selection of stimulus and a deliberate adoption of methods 
of work that will enhance both the welfare of the mental saechentem 
and the quality of its product. 

Subjectifying the Objective: Dickinson S. MILLER. 

It has been maintained that the meaning of the proposition ‘‘It 
ought to be’’ can never be expressed by any proposition about human 
feelings, preferences, approvals, or the like; that there is something 
objective and absolute in the ethical proposition which is missing in 
the psychological form. But there is an exactly analogous relation 
between subjective and objective statement in a long list of cases 
other than the ethical. Thus we make objective statements about 
what is comic, and their absoluteness is lost when we only state 
propositions about human feelings of amusement. The whole column 
of correlatives would run as follows: obligation—approval; the 
comic—amusement; the beautiful—esthetic pleasure; value—desire ; 
the strange—surprise; the sublime—awe; probability—expectation ; 
‘‘up and down’’—certain feelings of effort and relaxation, ete. In 
each of these cases the one term has an objective and absolute char- 
acter which is missed in the other, the other making a psychological 
and personal reference which is absent from the first; the meaning 
of the first can not be translated, without change, into the second. 
This fact is, however, fully explicable, and must needs be so because 
the person subject to the feelings does not in his primary experience 
psychologize upon himself or class what he feels as his own feeling. 

Why in all these cases does the objective come by reflective 
people to be subjectified? And in what does subjectifying consist? 
The objective in such cases is subjectified simply because it is found 
to vary of necessity with the life and organism of the person experi- 


encing it; and in this very fact and in nothing else consists its 
subjectivity. 
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Secondary Qualities: FrepERIcK J. E. WoopsripGe. 

The usual question suggested by the mention of secondary quali- 
ties is that of their existential status, namely, in what context may 
they be said to possess reality or to exist? The discussion of this 
question does not appear to have been profitable in the history of 
thought. It has moreover tended to divert attention from more im- 
portant considerations. 

Since secondary qualities do exist in the context of experience, 
one may ask what function they there serve. In answer to this ques- 
tion it may be pointed out that they serve as the means of identify- 
ing different efficiencies. Their importance, for instance, in chemical 
analysis and in the use of the spectrum is evident. It is to be noted 
that while they are the indices of efficiency, so to speak, no efficiency 
is assigned to them directly. Their methodological value appears to 
be thus their value as signs. Furthermore, the existence of second- 
ary qualities appears to be bound up with the specifie differentiation 
of the nervous system in the direction of sense organs. Indeed, it 
appears impossible to assign any other function to the development 
of sense organs and a coordinating nervous system than that of 
securing reaction of the organism to its environment by means of a 
specialization in view of the operation of secondary qualities. Bring- 
ing together, then, the considerations based upon the methodological 
value of secondary qualities and those based upon the significance 
of secondary qualities in the development of the sense organs and 
the nervous system, it would appear that reaction to secondary qual- 
ities as stimuli would afford both a criterion for the existence of 
consciousness and a definition of consciousness itself. In the life of 
an organism such reactions would serve as indications of the general 
connectedness of its surroundings. 


A Forgotten Pragmatist: Ludwig Feuerbach: Rogert H. Lowie. 
While it is commonly assumed that Germany lags behind in the 
development of pragmatic philosophy, the speaker contended that 
the theoretical principles of pragmatism have been long ago defended 
by Ernst Mach, while a humanistic conception of philosophy, joined 
with a conception of truth identical with that of Schiller and James, 
was postulated by Ludwig Feuerbach nearly seventy years ago. As 
modern pragmatism is primarily a protest against neo-Hegelism, so 
Feuerbach’s philosophy meant a secession from the older Hegelian 
school. Like James, Feuerbach insisted that philosophy must be 
based on the totality of human nature as opposed to its exclusively 
rational components. As an empiricist and nominalist, Feuerbach 
taught the primacy of the concrete as compared with the abstract. 
His refusal to abstract from the given totality of human nature pre- 
vented him from holding the materialistic views erroneously ascribed 
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to him. He considered reality and thought as incommensurate, and 
accordingly rejected all systems as artificially cramping the contents 
of experience. In the treatment of his special problem, the phi- 
losophy of religion, Feuerbach pursues a method strikingly similar 
to that of James and Schiller in their critique of ‘‘pure truth’’ and 
of Mach in his critique of the Ding an sich: the divine is recognized 
as based on human traits mystified and set up as non-human by the 
religious consciousness. Feuerbach’s atheism in no way contravenes 
his pragmatism; for it is based not on the metaphysical question of 
the existence of the deity, but on the purely practical question 
whether religion has ‘‘worked’’ satisfactorily. This Feuerbach de- 
nies, considering religion an obstacle to social and political progress; 
but this difference from James and Schiller is merely a difference in 
the interpretation of historical data and only emphasizes his insist- 
ence on pragmatic standards. 
R. S. WoopworrsH, 


Secretary. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Three Philosophical Poets: Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe. Grorce San- 
TAYANA. Cambridge: Harvard University. 1910. Pp. viii 214. 


The founder and editor of the Harvard Studies in Comparative Itt- 
erature, Professor W. H. Schofield, is certainly to be congratulated upon 
this first volume of his series. Comparative literature is still caviare to 
the general; Professor Santayana’s charming essay reveals it as “ bread 
of angels”—to use Dante’s phrase for the knowledge that is at once 
delectable and sustaining. The author, indeed, is modest enough about 
his book. “It contains,” he says, “the impressions of an amateur, the 
appreciations of an ordinary reader, concerning three great writers. ... 
I am no specialist in the study of Lucretius; I am not a Dante scholar 
nor a Goethe scholar. . . . My excuse for writing about them, notwith- 
standing, is merely the human excuse which every new poet has for 
writing about the spring.” But Professor Santayana is by no means as 
ingenuous as he sounds. Later, anent the “ Vita Nuova,” he shows the 
claws behind the velvety innocence. “ The learned will dispute forever 
on the exact basis and meaning of these confessions of Dante. The 
learned are perhaps not those best fitted to solve the problem. It is a 
matter for literary tact and sympathetic imagination. It must be left to 
the delicate intelligence of the reader, if he has it; and if he has not, 
Dante does not wish to open his heart to him. His enigmatic manner is 
his protection against the intrusion of uncongenial minds.” Now I do 
not mean to imply here a disclaimer of “learning ”—as opposed, appar- 
ently, to “literary tact and sympathetic imagination,” not to say “ deli- 
cate intelligence ”—that the author may claim a mind not uncongenial to 
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Dante and such. That would not be fair. At the same time, there is a 
challenge in the author’s tone against minuscular research in mere mat- 
ters of fact. 

There is, however, a difference between weighty and heavy learning; 
and in spite of its author’s disclaimer, the book in hand is weighty with 
learning. Listen to the announcement of the synthetic unity of the 
argument: “ Indeed, the diversity of these three poets passes, if I may use 
the Hegelian dialect, into a unity of a higher kind. Each is typical of 
an age. Taken together, they sum up all European philosophy.” Indeed, 
if I do not wrong him, Professor Santayana uses more than the Hegelian 
dialect, he arrives at relations between his three poets that remind one of 
the conclusions of the Hegelian dialectic. Thus for the philosopher of 
Lucretius, “the decadence of all he lives by is the only prospect before 
him; his whole philosophy must be a prophecy of death.” The saint of 
Dante looks forward to an eternity of changeless ecstasy. For all of us, 
according to Dante, “the other life is a second experience, yet it does 
not contain any novel adventures. It is determined altogether by what 
we have done on earth; as the tree falleth, so it lieth, and souls after 
death have no further initiative.’ On the other hand, “the soul of 
Faust is to pass, in another world, through some new series of experiences. 
But that destiny is not his salvation: it is the continuance of his trial.” 
Eternal non-being—eternal being—eternal becoming—such have been the 
three prospects successively offered mankind. And as they who offer, 
“taken together, sum up all European philosophy,” it turns out that we 
are after all being given no lightsome spring poem of criticism, but a 
reasoned phenomenology of the European spirit. 

There is a dialectic, again, in the final evaluation of the three poets, 
and of—shall we say—the three ages they typify. “Goethe is the poet 
of life; Lucretius the poet of nature; Dante the poet of salvation. Goethe 
gives us what is most fundamental,—the turbid flux of sense, the cry of 
the heart, the first tentative notions of art and science, which magic or 
shrewdness might hit upon. Lucretius carries us one step farther. Our 
wisdom ceases to be impressionistic and casual. It rests on understand- 
ing of things, so that what happiness remains to us does not deceive us, 
and we can possess it in dignity and peace. Knowledge of what is pos- 
sible is the beginning of happiness. Dante, however, carries us much 
farther than that. He, too, has knowledge of what is possible and impos- 
sible. He has collected the precepts of old philosophers and saints, and 
the more recent examples patent in society around him, and by their help 
has distinguished the ambitions that may be wisely indulged in in this 
life from those which it is madness to foster,—the first being called virtue 
and piety and the second folly and sin.” Taken separately, then, the 
three visions are defective: Lucretius sees nature more as nature is, but 
meagerly; Goethe sees nature richly, but his rich “volume of life” is 
after all too much a “magical medley”; Dante, like Lucretius, sees 
nature as an ordered whole—like Goethe, sees nature richly—but never- 
theless only as “an inverted image of the moral world,” as a “ mirage.” 


Therefore “ the truly philosophical or comprehensive poet,” who even now 
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may be waiting with his poem among the babes unborn, will unite the 
insights and gifts of the three poets—even as will the new age he shall 
typify. 

Aggredere 0 magnos, aderit iam tempus, honores, 

cara deum suboles, magnum Iovis incrementum! 


Such—to apply to his book its author’s words on “ Faust ”—is the 
official moral, and what we may call its general philosophy; but—for his 
own qualifying words apply as well—this moral is far from exhausting 
the philosophic ideas which the book contains. 

The initial defense of the long philosophical poem itself is subtle. 
Against those who, like Poe, for instance, decry the long poem as in- 
evitably unpoetic except in parts, Professor Santayana protests that it is 
the poet’s fault, and not that of his wide perspective. Indeed, he says, 
“what makes the difference between a moment of poetic insight and a 
vulgar moment is that the passions of the poetic moment have more per- 
spective.” “As in a supreme dramatic crisis all our life seems to be 
focused in the present, and used in coloring our consciousness and 
shaping our decisions, so for each philosophic poet the whole world of 
man is gathered together; and he is never so much the poet as when, in 
a single cry, he summons all that has affinity to him in the universe, and 
salutes his ultimate destiny.” In a single cry—aye, but there’s the rub. 
In one pregnant moment, the poet may somehow realize the all, and the 
many in the all—as the composer who declared that in a single rapturous 
moment he had heard his whole symphony; but to express the vision, 
detail by detail, in articulate and consecutive speech, is a task necessarily 
of many moments, many moods. The cosmic insight may be the su- 
premely poetical insight; but the cosmological poem is pretty sure to 
have vacant interlunar spaces of dullness. Lucretius can play the logi- 
cian; Beatrice can talk like a graduate of the higher education for 
women; Goethe can be long-winded and irrelevant; quandoque bonus 
dormitat Homerus. Professor Santayana admits as much; but I can not 
see that his argument proves more than that some day some genius shall 
have changed all that. Maybe; but the last words of the book are quite 
true: “ This supreme poet is in limbo still.” 

Professor Santayana’s manifest, if qualified, sympathy with the nat- 
uralistiec insight of Lucretius leads him, I venture to think, into occa- 
sional unfairness towards other, especially supernaturalistic, insights. 
He declares, for instance, that for Dante—as for Mohammed, Tertullian, 
and Calvin—“the everlasting shrieks and contortions of the damned 
alone will make it possible for the saints to sit quiet, and be convinced 
that there is perfect harmony in the universe. On this principle,” )~ 
continues, “in the famous inscription which Dante places over the gate 
of hell, we read that primal love, as well as justice and power, established 
that torture-house; primal love, that is, of that good which, by the extreme 
punishment of those who scorn it, is honored, vindicated, and made to 
shine like the sun. The damned are damned for the glory of God.” And 
“this doctrine,” he says he can not help thinking, “is a great disgrace to 
human nature.” It doubtless is a disgraceful doctrine; but there may be 
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question if Dante ever enounced it.* Assuredly, primal love, in making 
hell, was not concerned to provide an effective contrast for the “living 
topazes ” of heaven by a jet setting. The famous description goes on to 
declare: “ Before me were no things created, but eternal, and eternal I 
endure.”* Hell, that is, was created simultaneously with man. The 
greatest gift which primal love made to man at his creation was free 
will. But moral freedom involves not only the knowledge, but also the 
choice, of good and evil; and the responsibility for the choice of evil 
involves zpso facto the existence of hell. Thus hell may be said to have 
been made by primal love as the reverse of that medal conferred on 
humanity, of which heaven is the obverse, and free will the carrying 
metal. The medal is still the greatest gift of God, whether we choose to 
wear it “heads” or “tails.” The damned are not damned for the glory 
of God, but for the possible glory of mankind, attainable alone through 
freedom. Dante’s may or may not be a satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem of evil;* but I can not see that it involves, doctrinally, any gloating 
of the saints over the sufferings of sinners. 

Professor Santayana raises a still more capital issue later. “ The fact,” 
he says, “that according to him [Dante] the celestial spheres are not the 
real seat of any human soul; that the pure rise through them with 
increasing ease and velocity, the nearer they come to God; and that the 
eyes of Beatrice—the revelation of God to man—are only mirrors, shed- 
ding merely reflected beauty and light ”—“ these hints suggest the doctrine 
that the goal of life is the very bosom of God; not any finite form of ex- 
istence, however excellent, but a complete absorption and disappearance 
in the Godhead.” “Dante broaches this point in the memorable inter- 
view he has with Piccarda,” says Professor Santayana; and her answer 
means, he affirms, that “she would fain go higher, for her moral nature 
demands it ... but she dare not mention it, for she knows that God, 
whose thoughts are not her thoughts, has forbidden it.” For a free and 
immortal individual soul to be completely absorbed and to disappear 
even in the Godhead, however, surely violates “the initial truth which 


*Gibbon’s uncandid imputation to Tertullian of similar doctrine is effect- 
ively disposed of by T. R. Glover in “The Conflict of Religions in the Early 
Roman Empire,” 1909, Ch. X. 

*Dinanzi a me non fur cose create, 
se non eterne, ed io eterno duro. 
’Lo maggior don, che Dio per sua larghezza 
fesse creando, ed alla sua bontate 
pid conformato, e quel ch’el pid apprezza, 
fu della volonta la libertate, 
di che le creature intelligenti, 
e tutte e sole furo e son dotate. 
Par. V., 19-24. 

“Dante, of course, is well aware of the difficulty of harmonizing free will 
and predestination, which would seem to throw the responsibility back upon 
God; but he accepts the fact of the harmonization as an article of faith. To 
explain it is beyond human, even angelic, capacity. Cf. Par. XX., 130-8; 
XXI., 76-102. 
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man believeth,” according to Dante—the law of contradictories. Dante 
explicitly states that the kingdom of heaven, no less than earthly king-, 
doms, involves diversity of citizenship.© Even if the blessed were to ap- 
proach nearer and nearer to God through eternity, they would never quite 
reach him; their approach would be, to speak mathematically, asymptotic. 
But Dante explicitly denies that all, even all pure, souls rise through the 
spheres “ with increasing ease and velocity.” When the limit of individ- 
ual virtue is reached, “ needs must the rays of the true love mount upward 
with less life.”° God has not forbidden them; it is the free choice, the 
self-expression, of the individual. Nor is it fair, I think, to make Pic- 
carda say that her humble seat in heaven “ brings her happiness enough ” 
—as if she in secret yearns for more happiness. She does say that 
“ everywhere in heaven is paradise,” that is, perfect happiness; and as if 
to make her assurance doubly sure, Dante emphasizes the sentiment in 
the words of Justinian in the sphere next above, where excellence bears 
the taint of having sought worldly honor: “ But in the commeasuring of 
our rewards to our desert is part of our joy, because we see them neither 
less nor more. Whereby the living justice so sweeteneth our affection 
that it may ne’er be wrenched aside to any malice. Divers voices upon 
earth make sweet melody, and so the divers seats in our life render sweet 
harmony amongst these wheels.”* Possibly, Piccarda, Justinian, and 
the others ought—from a romantic standpoint—to have appealed in their 
hearts from their lower seats amongst those wheels; but if they did, to 
say the least, they were—for saints—strangely uncandid with Dante. 

If Professor Santayana’s point of view has been a shade romantic in 
his discussion of Dante’s heaven and hell, he makes amends in his half- 
humorous deprecation of Goethe’s romantic philosophy. His interpreta- 
tion of “ Faust,” indeed, is, if I am not mistaken, audaciously unortho- 
dox. The conventional Goethean might well say of him, as he says of 
Mephistofeles: “We think him a villain;” but would straightway be 
compelled to add—as he does—“ and find him delightful.” He would 
seem to make “Faust” in effect a more glorious precursor of Ibsen’s 
“Peer Gynt ”—a reductio ad extremum, if not ad absurdum, of the ro- 
mantic philosophy. For his Faust, the Ewig-weibliche—the illusive ideal 


5 Par. VIII., 97-120. 
* Par. VI., 116-7. 
7™Ma nel commensurar dei nostri gaggi 
col merto, @ parte di nostra letizia, 
perché non li vedem minor né maggi. 
Quindi addolcisce la viva giustizia 
in noi l’affetto si, che non si puote 
torcer giammai ad alcuna nequizia. 
Diverse voci fan gid dolci note; 
cosi diversi scanni in nostra vita 
rendon dolce armonia tra queste rote. 
: Par. VI., 118-126. 
8 Whether an inner contradiction may lie between Dante’s avowed orthodox 
Thomism and his Franciscan mysticism is another story. He himself admits 
no such contradiction. 
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—is like the traditional wisp of hay held just in front of the donkey’s 
nose; its virtue is that it keeps him moving—where, matters not. Or, 
Faust’s soul is like a top, that keeps upright as long as its spins. If it 
stops spinning, it falls. So the romantically heroic soul is the soul that 
can keep on spinning indefinitely without nausea. Mephistofeles is “ the 
spirit that denies’ the worth-whileness of this perpetual motion without 
progress, and would fain stop once for all and end all the insane whirligig 
of life. Faust conquers; for, after all, his translation to heaven does not 
mean final rest. For the romantic soul rest is surrender. Heaven is but 
another episode of unrest. For a while, Faust “is going to teach life to 
the souls of young boys, who have died too soon to have had in their own 
persons any experience of Rathskellers, Gretchens, Helens, and Walpur- 
gisnachts.” But this plainly can’t last; Faust has been a schoolmaster 
already, and hated it. “Some fine day he will throw his celestial school- 
books out of the window, and with his pupils after him, go forth to taste 
life in some windier region of the clouds.” 

This endless pursuit of the pursuit, however sufficient it may appear 
to God “under the form of eternity,” is plainly not to the taste of Pro- 
fessor Santayana. It is indeed “ the official philosophy ” of “ Faust,” yet 
after all but an “ afterthought ”—a way of knotting together Faust’s 
string of experience. The experience is the thing; any other knot would 
have served as well, or better,—any, forsooth, except what may be called the 
text-book notion of redemption in the Sunday-school sense, with Faust 
and his Gretchen reunited, to live happily ever after in a gingerbread 
heaven. For Professor Santayana, the wisdom of Goethe is not syn- 
thetic, but episodic; “ Faust” is a Joseph’s coat of shreds and patches— 
somewhat luridly unseemly as a garment, but brilliant beyond words in 
spots. The judgment, by the way, is interesting as another example of 
the increasing reaction against romanticism nowadays. 

There will be many, no doubt, who will take sharp issue with this in- 
terpretation and estimate of “Faust.” Throughout the book, indeed, 
more than one idol of the critical tribe is rudely shattered, but with so 
much grace as to disarm wrath. The whole essay is a justification of the 
saying that true criticism of literature is itself creative literature. To 
all doubters or demurrers, the book may make reply, like Dante’s ode,— 


Ponete mente almen com’io son bella. 


JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Wissenschaft und Religion in der Philosophie unserer Zeit. EMILE 
Boutroux. Translated into German by Emilie Weber, with an in- 
troduction by Professor H. Holtzmann. Leipzig und Berlin: Verlag 
von B. G. Teubner. 1910. Pp. vi 371. 

To the Germans, who have not as yet got rid of the Hegelian notion 
that the obscurer the philosophy the more profound it is, such a clear and 
accurate translation of Boutroux’s work will no doubt be of great service. 
Credit must be given to the German translator for having so thoroughly 
penetrated the author’s thoughts. Not only has she rendered them ac- 
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curately, but, instead of using the technical German expressions, con- 
densed almost to obscurity, she has appropriated the ease and clearness of 
the author’s style. There has also lately appeared an English translation. 
Boutroux’s work, which is a study of the contemporary attempts to recon- 
cile science and religion, is of like interest to the French, the Germans, 
and the English, as the author has chosen from each of those nations 
the typical representatives of the doctrines he considers. The work may 
be said to combine the clear and easy style characteristic of the French, 
the logical and deep historical insight of the German, and the common 
sense of the English and American. 

In spite of the truth of William James’s statement that “ originality 
can not be expected in a field like this, where all attitudes and tempers 
have been exhibited in literature long ago, and where any new writer can 
immediately be classed under a familiar head,” Boutroux’s view of the 
problem is an independent and original view, a view which he had ex- 
posed already in his doctor’s dissertation “Contingence des lois de la 
nature ” (1874) and in other works. In that work, as in his “ Idée de la 
loi naturelle,” Boutroux has maintained that contingency is at the bot- 
tom of nature, that the necessity of natural laws is only relative, that 
nature is constituted of a series of superimposed stages, each stage add- 
ing something not contained in the preceding one; and that their con- 
nection is a contingent, not a necessary, one. The last lines of his “ Con- 
tingence des lois de la nature ” end in the belief that the complete triumph 
of the good and the beautiful would bring the disappearance of the laws 
of nature and replace them by the free aspiration of the will towards 
perfection, by the free hierarchy of souls. It is this view of nature which 
we find reflected in his conception of religion. Religion is the surpassing 
of the plan of nature which imposes the existence of evil; it aims to bring 
nature to that higher stage where the good is realized through good and 
not through evil. It is religion which lends value, ideal form, and right 
to existence, and development to everything that has in it something 
positive and living. It is that superior motive of the human soul which 
allows it to go beyond itself. God is the existence of that force through 
which, in our transformed spatial and temporal world, the good can be- 
come itself the means of good. The basal elements of Boutroux’s religion 
are essentially moral. He summarizes religion in the terms faith, repre- 
sentation of an ideal, and love. But faith is not essentially faith in the 
divine, it may be faith in duty; the representation of an ideal may also 
be a social ideal, an ideal of justice, and, finally, the feeling of love can 
and must be reduced to the love of humanity. Boutroux’s ideal of re- 
ligion recalls Auguste Comte’s “ Religion of Humanity,” with the differ- 
ence that Auguste Comte conceived religion in sociological terms, while 
Boutroux conceives it from a spiritual and moral aspect. We could not, 
however, maintain that Boutroux reduces the religious conscience to the 
moral one. He makes, it is true, faith in duty the essential basis of re- 
ligion, but, on the other hand, he asserts that morality owes its develop- 
ment, force, and efficiency to the religious principle which lies at its 
basis, and that duty has a supersensible character whose origin is as 
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unknown as the concept of God. He sometimes adduces morality as the 
basis of religion, and sometimes the reverse, but finally identifies the two. 
Practise of duty, pursuit of the ideal, communion of souls, are, he says, at 
the core of Christ’s teaching, both religious and moral. 

To the dogmas and rites of traditional religion Boutroux accords but 
a temporary role. He admits their relative necessity for our present 
time, but hopes that the evolution of religion will bring us to a concep- 
tion of it which is the worship of God in spirit and truth. He does not, 
however, as some critics have charged, dissociate religion from all ob- 
jective and intellectual content. All radical separation between the ob- 
jective and the subjective is to him artificial and false. In the forms, 
as he indicates, the material elements are already included. All faith, 
he asserts, is faith in something. 

Boutroux is not concerned with religion and science as objective 
systems. The problem for him is: What is the religious attitude, what 
is the scientific attitude, and how may they be reconciled in one and the 
same mind? He sees no incompatibility between these two attitudes. 
The problem, he thinks, will disappear if we take science and religion, 
not as two dogmatic doctrines, but as experimental sciences, and if, in- 
stead of conceiving the world as static, we take it as a dynamic and 
growing reality. Science and religion stand in two totally distinct 
spheres of thought and fulfill two distinct functions. Science is that 
which deals with what is, in its being, actually given, while religion goes 
tc the sources and initial determinations of being and aims at that which 
ought to be. The scientific spirit, as Boutroux sums it up, is the sense 
of the sovereignty of experience; the religious spirit, the sense of 
the sovereignty of the ideal. This distinction, however, might be con- 
tested. As James has well proved, the religious life also is an experi- 
ence, while in the scientific experience there is as much of ideal, belief, 
hope, and emotion as in the religious mind. 

But, though distinct, science and religion are for Boutroux intimately 
connected. The point of connection he finds in the notion of life. 
Human life participates in religion through its ideal ambitions, and in 
science through its relation to nature. Boutroux seeks in the relation of 
science and religion the same relation he has sought to establish between 
necessity and contingency in his “ Contingence des lois de la nature.” 
He finds in both of them a progress where freedom is solicited without 
being necessitated, a passage from fact to action, from what is to what 
ought to be. This passage is not a logical necessity, but neither is it 
logically arbitrary—it presents this solidarity in contingency which is 
precisely the kind of connection reason seeks to determine. It is an 
extra-logical relation, neither analytic nor synthetic, but it is none the 
less real since it is exemplified in life. 

Boutroux’s conception of life is but a synonymous term for the prag- 
matist’s “action.” In spite of the criticisms Boutroux directs against 
pragmatism, his view is very much akin to pragmatism. There are 
throughout some affinities with James. The statement of the problem, 
the distinction of the two systematizations, scientific and religious, based 
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on differences of point of view, with which Boutroux concludes his work, 
is clearly marked out in James’s “ Variety of Religious Experiences.” 
But while for James the conciliation between science and religion is only 
a progress hoped for in the future, for Boutroux the question is actually 
solved by the consideration that the scientific reason is only a part of the 
higher human reason. However, in this distinction between the scientific 
reason and what he calls reason in general, Boutroux departs from prag- 
matists who would refuse to make such a distinction. Belonging to the 
neo-critical school by whose earlier works pragmatism was favored, 
Boutroux was among the first in France to favor the pragmatic views. 
His own view, as manifested in his early work, was also an attempt to 
mediate between idealism and empiricism. Boutroux’s ideas have exer- 
cised great influence on the epistemological conception of Poincaré. 
The author of “ L’action,” Blondel, was also greatly influenced by him. 

Turning now to the main object of the book, which is to give the 
views of the contemporary philosophic systems rather than his own, the 
author divides them into two groups, one of which represents the natural- 
istic tendency, the other the spiritualistic. In the first group he places 
the positivism of Auguste Comte, the evolutionism of Spencer, the monism 
of Haeckel, and the doctrines of psychologism and sociologism. In the 
second group he places the radical dualism of Ritschl and his disciples, 
the doctrine of the limits of science, the philosophy of action, and the 
doctrine of religious experience as treated by James. All these doctrines 
Boutroux finds incomplete. In Comte’s positivism, science and religion 
confront one another because they are put in a world of finite phenomena. 
In Spencer he challenges the legitimacy of the point of view of ab- 
solute objectivism. Haeckel has not justified the inductions which 
make of science a philosophy, nor proved how, from this evolutionary 
monism, human value, freedom, and fraternity, the basal concepts of 
religion, could be deduced. The doctrine of psychologism leaves a 
residuum which it can not explain, while to the doctrine of sociologism 
Boutroux objects that religion is individual and internal. With what 
he calls the spiritualistie tendency, Boutroux is more in sympathy. He 
none the less finds it vulnerable at some points. To Ritschl and his dis- 
ciples, who relegate religion wholly to the inner life, Boutroux objects 
that they make religion a pure abstraction, and that the integrity of 
religion can only be secured against the attack of science by using the 
facts of science as instruments for the realization of religious ideas. 
The doctrine of the limits of science, orientating beyond itself to religion, 
is to Boutroux the most satisfactory view, but does not secure to science 
and religion the full autonomy which they both claim. The philosophy 
of action, to which he so sympathetically inclines, and which, he says, is 
called, perhaps, to realize great things, does not for Boutroux in its 
actual form solve the difficulty it confronts, and can satisfy neither the 
scientist nor the religious man. Boutroux raises against pragmatism the 
usual but unfounded attack that it renounces being and objectivity. He 
also contests the validity of the pragmatic concept of religion when re- 
duced in its essence to pure action, independent of all intellectual con- 
tent. He raises the same objection against James. The interesting 
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analyses of James are subject to objections from the scientists and the 
religious men. The assimilation of religious to scientific experience is 
not sufficiently justified. Boutroux objects to James in the words of 
Hoeffding, that it is the faith wrapped up in religion which characterizes 
it at once as experience and as religious. 

This is but a brief sketch of the very interesting historical and crit- 
ical study which Boutroux makes with such firm judgment and sympa- 
thetic understanding. 

Boutroux’s research, beginning with Comte and ending with the 
religious experience of James, shows that the nineteenth century is ad- 
vancing from naturalism to spiritualism, from the suppression of all 
supernaturalism to the study of it by the experimental method. In the 
eighteenth century, the attack against religion was directed by philos- 
ophers who thought they had finished with religion. In the nineteenth 
century men are imbued with the lessons of history; they do not believe 
that there could be a complete evolution transforming things to their 
roots. Even Renan, the very prophet of the irreligion of the future, writes 
to Sainte-Beuve, with regard to religion: “ No, I did not want to detach 
from the trunk a soul which was not ripe” (quoted by Guyau). Le Roy, 
in an account of the philosophy of religion in France (Philosophical Re- 
view, 1908), writes that the renewal of religion began twenty years since, 
and that a simple reading of book notices in reviews will suffice to con- 
vince us of it. He attributes this to the spread of pragmatism. “ The liv- 
ing philosophy of religion of to-day,” he writes, “has its face turned in a 
quite different direction from scholasticism; it calls itself a philosophy of 
action.” So also the late Borden P. Bowne, in a recent number of the 
Hibbert Journal, shows that there has been a renascence of faith within 
the last generation, and seems also to attribute it to the influence of 
pragmatism. It would seem that Christianity finds in pragmatism more 
than in any intellectual system its adequate metaphysics. Professor 
Dewey, in an article’ written in quite a different connection, expresses 
the thought that the dualism between beliefs and realities, or, in more 
concrete terms, between religion and science, is due to the fact that 
“Christianity at its birth did not meet with intellectual formulations 
corresponding to its practical proclamations. It had to absorb the Stoic 
epistemology, which is the identification of reality with knowledge 
divorced from personal reference, origin, and outlook.” 

But with the recognition by the present-day philosophies of the arti- 
ficiality of all dualism between subject and object, inner and outer, beliefs 
and realities, etc., the conflict is bound to disappear. Both science and 
religion are regarded as necessary ingredients of our experience; both 
are necessary moments of progress and civilization. The conflict of sci- 
ence and religion, a phrase that was common in the past centuries, seems 
to be rewritten now into the “friendship of science and religion,” a state- 
ment recently made by the Archbishop of York before the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, held at Sheffield. 

Nima HirsHENsOHN. 

HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY. 


1 Beliefs and Realities.” 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. November, 1910. The Phi- 
losophy of Henri Bergson, I. (pp. 579-596) : G. U. Datson. — A non-critical 
exposition of the facts and contents of the philosophy of Bergson. Ob- 
jective Idealism and its Critics (pp. 597-609): B. H. Bopr.-—A diseus- 
sion of idealism, realism, and pragmatism with a view to their exact dif- 
ferentiation. It is maintained that much of the controversy concerning 
them is due to the absence of satisfactory definition. Ontological Abso- 
lutism (pp. 610-631): Epwarp GLeason Spau.pinc.—The second of a 
series on the subject of The Logical Structure of Self-Refuting Systems. 
“ Ontological absolutism is constructed, first, by rejecting the ‘ external 
view’ of relations and accepting the general ‘internal view,’ and then, 
second, by eliminating the ‘ constitutive’ interpretation of this last doc- 
trine and arguing to the ‘ underlying reality’ interpretation, an argument 
which is, however, full of snares.” The transition is made to realism, a 
“ self-confirming ” system. Discussion: Professor Boodin on the Nature 
of Truth (pp. 632-638): Rapostav A. Tsanorr. Reviews of Books (pp. 
639-664). John McTaggart, Ellis McTaggart, A Commentary on Hegel’s 
Logic: JouN Grier Hispen. H. Heath Bawden, The Principles of Prag- 
matism: B. H. Bone. Von Ernst Cassirer, Das Erkenntnisproblem in der 
Philosophie und Wissenschaft der neueren Zeit: Grorce H. SaBine. 
Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. 


Carus, Paul. Truth on Trial. An Exposition of the Nature of Truth, 
preceded by a Critique of Pragmatism and an Appreciation of Its 
Leader. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 1911. Pp. 
vy +138. $1.00. 

Kakise, Hikozo. A Preliminary Experimental Study of the Conscious 
Concomitants of Understanding. Reprinted from the American 
Journal of Psychology, January, 1911, Vol. XXII., pp. 14-64. 

Segond, J. La priére, essai de psychologie religieuse. Paris: Félix 
Alean. 1911. Pp. 364. 7 fr. 50. 

Sidgwick, Alfred. The Application of Logic. London: Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd. 1910. Pp. ix+ 321. 5s. 

Thompson, D’Arecy Wentworth. Historia Animalium (The Works of 
Aristotle translated into English). Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1910. 

Waterhouse, Eric S. Modern Theories of Religion. London: Charles 
H. Kelly. 1910. Pp. xi- 448. 


Wissenschaftliche Beilage zum dreiundzwanzigsten Jahresbericht (1910) 
der Philosophischen Gesellschaft an der Universitat zu Wien. Ph. 
Frank, Gibt es eine absolute Bewegung? A. Stéhr, Monokulare 
Plastik. W. Schmied-Kowarzik, Intuition. V. Stern, Die Philo- 
sophie meines Vaters. Leipzig: Verlag von Johann Ambrosius Barth. 
1911. Pp. 97. M. 3. 

Wundt, W. Kleine Schriften. Bd. I. Leipzig: Englemann. 1910. 
Pp. 640. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue International School of American Archeology and Ethnology was 
inaugurated in the City of Mexico on January 20. The founding patrons 
of the school are the government of the United States of Mexico, the 
government of Prussia, Columbia University, and Harvard University. 
The University of Mexico has placed at the disposal of the school rooms 
in which classes may be held, and will facilitate access to libraries, mu- 
seums, institutes, and other scientific centers in which are pursued studies 
like those of the school, and will aid in the support of the school with an 
annual subsidy of $6,000. Each patron will in turn appoint and pay a 
director of the school, and will also allot fellowships which will be suffi- 
cient to cover the expenses of board and lodging and transportation of a 
fellow. In accordance with the statutes the government of Prussia has 
appointed as director Professor Eduard Seler, director of the section of 
anthropology and archeology in the Royal Museum at Berlin, who has 
already made extensive researches in Mexico. He will hold office for one 
year, and will be aided by Professor Franz Boas, of Columbia, during his 
presence in Mexico as professor of anthropology at the National Univer- 
sity. Two appointments to fellowships have been made, Dr. Werner Von 
Harchelmann by Prussia, and Miss Isabel Ranives Castaneda by Co- 
lumbia University. All the explorations and studies of the school are to 
be subject to the laws of the country in which the work is undertaken, 
and all objects found in investigations or explorations will become the 
property of the national museum of the country in which the studies are 
carried out. In case similar specimens of the same kind of object are 
discovered duplicates will be given to the patrons who supply the neces- 
sary funds for the exploration. Most of the explorations will be con- 
ducted in the rich fields of Mexico, and the government of that country 
has already given the necessary authorization for the investigations which 
will soon be begun and are certain to produce interesting and valuable 
results.—Science. 

Wiipatp A. Nace, professor of physiology in the University of Ros- 
tock, died at the age of forty years. While most of his work was devoted 
to the physiology of sense, Professor Nagel took great interest in the 
psychological side of his studies, and was always particularly hospitable 
to those American students of psychology who worked under him. 


Tue spring announcements of the Oxford University Press include a 
translation of Kant’s “Critique of Judgment” by D. J. Chapman, and 
a translation of Aristotle’s “ De Partibus Animalium” by W. Ogle. 

Tue Revue scientifique announces that Professor Hans Meyer has 
presented 150,000 marks to the University of Leipzig for the establish-. 
ment of an institute of experimental psychology. 
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